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Effects of sex of speaker and sex of dyad partner on 
selected linguistic variables were examined in four*iniiiute segments 
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produced mbre qualifying words when talking to females* Both pales 
^and feiales pfcduced more false starts when speaking to someone of 
their own sex than when speaking to someone of the opposite sex. 
Inequality -between dyad members ir number of words 'spoken was greater 
in female dyads than in male or mixed. dyads. (Ruthor) 
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"Linguistic Sex Differences During Initial Interaction** 

4 

In recent years ther§ ha3 been a surge of academic and popular 
interest in identifying possible differences between male and 
female speech. Differences have teen alleged, but little substan- 
tial empirical evidence has been generated to support the allega- 
tions* 

Commonly-'held stereotypes reflect the assumption that men and 
women talk differently. Woman* s epeectf has been stereotyped as 
»»stupid, vague, ^ emotional, conJfuJ5ed and wordy" (Kramer, 197^> P* 82)» 
Women have been called "talkative;" yet they also ^supposedly speak ; 
less and less forcefully than men, and engage in more expressive, 
stroking talk (Bernard, 19V2, p. 13?) • Hale speech, on the other 
hand, is characterized as simple, direct, assertive, logical, ajid 
businesslike (Thome ahd Henley, l975/p» 235). 

&delsky (1977), in a study of stereotype acquisition, presented 
various-aged children and adults with written sentences containing 
alleged gender-related linguistic differences. She found that older 
children and adults responded in a way which exhibited "knowledge 
that proves that a language/ sex of speaker stereotype exists, and 
they show agreement on many of the particulars of the details 
concerning those stereotypes" (p# 226)# 

Some research has indicated that the stereotypes^ 
are related to actual differences between male and female 

talk, even though the nature of, those differences is not clear. 
This is shown in three recent studieu where subjects clearly eval- 
uated male and female talk differently even thoi|^h:'^^here were no 
obvious cues co the gender of the speaker* 



In a study of tho effects of speech on receivers, Mulac and 
JRudd (1977) found that female speakers were perceived as higher in 
''aesthetic quality" than males, while males wero felt to be higher ■ 
in ''dynamism/' 1^ a later study, Mulac and Lundell (1977) found 
again that females v/ere rated higher on "aesthetic quality'* than ^ 
males and "the language of male speakers led to speaker images 

rated as stronger, more active and aggressive than those of > female 

If 

speakers" (p» 8) * 

In a similar study of sox*linked conversational differences in 
interviewing situations, Shaw (1977) found that malo interviewers 
were perceived as being significantly more fluent, more active, and 
In ccneral better intervicvmrs than female interviewers* ^fale 
job applicants were percoived as significantly more confident than 
female applicants. 

.It must be noted that in all three of these studies the 
speech samples were presented as transcripts which eliminated all 
obvious cues to the gender of the speaker* This suggests that the 
responses 'Of raters were nal caused by stereotypical reactions to 
males and. females in general. It rather suggests that differences 
in ratings may reflect some actual differences in male and female 
speech, although the findings did not reveal on^what bases the sub-^ 
jects distinguished betv/een male and female talk. It was not clear 
what aspect(s) of speech led the subjects to make the differing eval 
uatioBS« 

What are the bases for these perceived differences reflected 
by popular stereotypes and suggested by the consistently different 
evaluations of mal'i and female speech?. The empirical data bearing 
on this question are'sparcc, conflicting, and inconclusive* 
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The conflicting results may be related to several shortcomings of the research 
done to date. 

One source of conflicting results may be inconsistency of definition and 
measurement. Researchers have measured certain aspects of talk (e,g, fluency^ 
amount of talk, and interruptions) differently. For example, fluency has been* 
operational ized in at least three ways; frequency of filler words (ah, uh; duh, 
um, etc), frequency of false starts,- and ntioober of mfiiiished sentences. Amount 
of talk has also been measured differently; by the number of wprds produced, or 
by the amount of time the speaker held the floor. Interruptions have been measured 
by^some researchers as occurring any time there is a -:iolation of the basic rule 
**one person speaks at a time" (Speier, 1973, p, 101)* Other researchers have 
distinguished betveai interruptions and overlaps (when persons are simultaneouely 
constructing the conversation; neither violating the other^s rigjit to a turn). 
And finally^ other researchers have noted that some interruptions" are supportive 
^'minimal responses,** when persons speak simultaneously, but one is producing 
supportive utterances, clearly encouraging the speaker to continuing talking. 
This lack of consistency in definition and measurement may contribute to. the^ . 

incoi'sist^ncy in findings. It is important that researchers explain their 

If 

* 

definitions and rationale for these definitions, ip order to arrive at useful and 
consistent ways of measurement. 



A r^ucnjtiJ source of conflicting research results may be 
different procedures of data collection: elicitation, intro- 
spection, anecdote, observation, and tape " recording of inter^ 
action. !As Thome and Henley (1975) point out, methods such as 
elicitationj^ introspection, observation, and anecdote are all 
highly susceptible to influence by preconceptions. Investiga- 
tors have noted^that even the simple act of transcribing involves" 
subjective decisions on the pai^ of the researcher—v/hat is 
transcribed and hov/ (Cherry, 1975)» .Judgments may reflect un- 
conscious expectations of specific language behavior of one sex 
or the otfter# Also, these different methods ntay focus on differ- 
ent communication situations (e#s# spontaneous social talk, 
elicited talk, written spet)ch)» Some of the lack of agreement 
as .to the nature of sex differences, .then, may be a result of 
different speech situations* It is important, therefore^ to be 
explicit about the specific situations and methods of observation 
^^sed in studies* 

A ^mal reason v/hy research has produced conflicting results 
may be the complexity of the relationship between sex and communi-* 
cation. There are many variables in addition to gender v/hich in- 
fluence linguistic choices* These variables may include, for 
example: the fepeaker, the .topic of discpurse^ the situation, and 
the" attitude of the speaker toward the topic (Shaw, 1976, p* 2)* 
Parkinson and Gorcyca (197?) caution that investigations of 
differences between mole and female talk must be *carefully con- 
trolled, for education, profession", and topic differences, as these 
variables may greatly influence the possible generalisations of 
the results. It is possible that research investigating sex 
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differences has not controlled for such variables and that 
differences that 'emerge are not related only^ to gcnder# 

In su% research strongly indicates thdt there are oome . 
differences between male and female tdlk, although the nature 
of those differences is not clear» Results have been conflicting* 
The conflicting data may be a cofleequence of inappropriate^ or in* 
consistent definitions and research methodologies* It has also 
been noted that the relationsliip^ between gender and communication 
may be complex* Differences between the sexes may be influenced 
by other variables* 

This study is an attempt to begin to understand ntore ^clearly 
the relationship between tJender and language behavior by more 
carefully defining and delimiting the sub^jects, speech situations, 
and coTnmunication behaviors investigated. The study examined the 
spontaneous social conversation of male and female middle class 
^erican college students in a sDecific situation: initial social 
encounters* The first major issue of this study is: Do men and 
women talk differently? and the second major issue is: Does the 
composition of the dyad (specifically, the combination of sexes) 
influence male-female differences? Following are the specific 
research questions, a summary of pertinent related research, and 
definitions of the variables exaiained. 
Question 1 : . Do women use more tag questions than men? 

A tag question (e.g. She vdll come, won*t she? ) is midway 
betv/een a question and a statement and allegedly reflects hesitation 
and uncertainty in conversation.. Robin Lakoff (19V3) asserts that 
women produce more tag questions than men, though her methodology- 
has been questioned (Dubois and Crouch, 19?5)» Edclsky ( 19?7) 
found that adults identified tag questions as "female talk." 



Question Zx Do women use more self-reffirent words than ^en? 

It has been suggested that women tend to talk more about their 
- experiences and feelings and therefore use more self- referent pe?^ 
sonal pronouns XGleser, Gottschalk, and Watkins/ 1959; Hirschman^j 

— — ^I973)» Shaw (1977) in a study of sex differences in communication 

in an interviewer-applicant interaction found no differences between 
men and women ili their use of self- or other-referent pronouns. [ 
Further research seoms warranted. In this study, self-referent 
woMs examined, were: I, I*d, Ilm, I've, me^mine, my, myself, our, 

' ours, v;o'd, we, we'll, we're, and we've. Other-referent words 

' , were: you, you'd,, you'll, you're, you've, your, yours, and yourself 

I (Shaw. 1977» p. 138). 

j Question "5; Do women use more Qualifying words than men? 

Like tag questions, qualifying words (e.g. maybe, sort of, I 

j think, I guess) also lessen the impact of a statement and reflect 

uncertainty and ^on-*assertivene6s ±n conversation. It has been 
suggested that women use more qualifiers than men (Hirschman, 1973) » 
but research findings have not substantiated the claim.. Hirschman 
C1973>19'M) found no differences in the number of qualifying words 
produced by males and females in dyadic interaction, but it is 
possible that the words examined by Hirschman were-not sufficiently 
inclusive. In this study the list of qualifying words chosen was 
more comprehensive; although, appears, butf cai^ couldf guess, if, 
may^ maybe, might, ought, probably, seem, seems, should, think, 
sorta, though, unless, and would^CHart, 1976* P* 212) • 
Question hz - Are women less fluent than men ? 

It has been suggested that women are less fluent than men, but 
fluency has been defined in different ways and results have conflict- 
ed. Hirschman (1973) examined differences in filler words (uhm, well, 



iike, you know) and found that females, used a higher percents^e of' 
fillers than men* In a later study (197^) shre found no differences* 
In a pilot study we found no differences in the number' of fillers, 
but found ^hat females pr<iduced more unfinished sentences * (ellipse's), ^ 
than males. - * ^ ^ ' 

In this stuuy fluency was measured in three ways; frequency 
of fillers Cah,^ ahm, dah^ uh, uhm, and you know), false starts 
(a speaker hesitates or changes syntactic structure in mid-utter* 
ance), and ellipses (a speaker stops speaking before syntactical 
completion of an utterance). 
Question 5: Do -women talk less than men? 

Amount of talk seems to be related to. dominance/subTnission in 
conversation CSoskin and John, 1963) • Researchers have suggested 
that males talk more than females^ and there "is substantial support 
of this claim (Strodtbeck, 1951, 1957; Argyle, Lalljee, and Cook, 
I968; Bernard, 1972; Hilpert, Kramer, and C?ark, 1975; Swacker, 
1975)* However,^ there are conflicting data. In two separate studies 
Lynotte Hirschman (1973, 1974) found no clear gender differences in 
tho amount of speech. This may he a result of using different ways, 
of measuring amount of talk: by number of words', length of time 
person held the floor, or mean length of urterance# In this study 
amount of talk v/as measured in two ways; total number of words and 
meBXi length of utterance. 

aae_stjion fe: ..Do women ask more questions than men ? 

* 

A^^ing ques,tions also seems to be relateC to dominance/subjniss*- 
ion# The more submissive interacfcant. may ask questions to draw out 
the other, to focus on the other interactant. It has been suegested 
that women play a facilitating role in interaction CSoskin and John^ 



1963; Hirsqhm^n, 1974) and that thie role may be, prescribed behavior 
for America' fonjaleG# Again, there is little empirical evidence to - 
support this assertion* J^rthor research 'needs to bo conducted 
before v/e can ansv/er the question of whether women ask more questions 
thaiimen and the larger quoction of whether this is a way of showing 
subordination^ submission to luon (Kramer, 197it)# 
QuGstion 7f Do Women. internn)t less froQtlentlv than men ? 

Interrupting. in conversation also seems*^ related to dominance/ 
sui)mission# Interrupting the other intei^itctant reflects a dominant 
role and being interrupted and not protesting seems to 'reflect a 
submisGive role in interaction, Argyle et al (1968) report; "It 
looks as if males are motivated to dominate and do so largely by 
interruption and talking more, especially when the normal cues for 
floor apportionment ara absent" (p,' 15)# Zimmerman and West (1^75) 
suggest that dyad composition is important, , In an investigation of 
interruptions in irSpdntoJieous speech they reported that virtually all 
interruptions ^(98%) v/ero by male speakers in mixed sex dyads, while 
interruptions in same sex dyads were symmetrically distributed 
between speakers, ^ ' ^ 

The definition of "interruption" in previous research ha^ not 
been entirely clear. In tlfiis study a distinction is made between 
interruptions, (casec in v;hich the speaker's turn is clearly violated) 
and overlaps (cases in which the secondary speaker was talking at the 
same time as the primary r .caker bu-t was .^^iving supportive utterances 
•***jes, uhum, I see), These^ behaviors would' seem to Tiave different 
interppetaticns in terms of a dOL^naiiCe/submission dlmensit)n. 
Question 8;' Does the composition .of the dvad influence communication 
behavior and therefore inllii e;.ce poss iljle jeex d ifferences? 
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This question adtlresses the. second ma^jor issue of this 5tudy# 
Previous research has indicated that the ^composition of the dyad 
(same-sex or mixed-sex)^ may be an important, factor in the* complex 
relationship between gender and communication behavior' (Hirschman, 
197J; Zimmerman a^d West, 1975; Shav;j 1977) • Therefore^ while\ 
th?.s study held constant other situational variables which ma^ 
influence communlcMion-^bphavior --tag^, educatjic^n, socioeconairjic 
status, speech situation), the composition of'the dyad was variety. 

Subjects in this study Vere iindergraduate 'student volutvteeTs \ 
(ages 18-*20) recruited from an introductory speech course bM a 
large, Eastern,' state university.' The subjects v/ere randomly 
paired into 20 dyads vdth ifO subjects: 10 .mixed-*sey dyads, 5 male 
Uyads, and 5^ female dya<Xs* , . 

Siab^jcKfts came two at a time to a small language study room, 
v/hore they v/ere told that the research concerned social ijiteraction 
and .were a^ked simply to get acquainted ^vith each other (none of 
the dyads were previously acquainted). They were a^ed t\i talk 
for fi^fteen minutes were told that the conversation would be 
recorded. They v/ere introduced and the investigator began the 
tapp recorder and left the room. 

Although subiects were to;i , 4 to get acqufdLnted with each other^ 
v/hich might have decreased their spontaneity, it seems likely that 
persons engage in the same general behavior in the **getting acquaint** 
ed** or **entry" phase of interaction, (Berger and Calabrese, 1975) even 
if the motivation for doing so varies* InfoHaal questioning of the 
sub3ects tends to confirm this assumption* sLl subjects responded , 
that they thought that this v/as a close approximation of their 



, 10 . 

behavior in a "natural," setting .and indi ,ated that after the first 
fev/ minutes they v;ere no longer aware that their conversation was 
'being recor^ 

The situation was held constant for all dyads. The sitjiation- 
v/ac an initial €,pcounter for all dyads and should result in conver- 
. satxon characterized by Berger and ClQ^abre^e (1975)' as entry phase 
behavior: high uncertainty, informatioij^seeking, high reciprocity, 
and iov/ intimacy. 

The data consisted of four^-minute transcriT^tions taken fro^a each 

if ^ 

of the 20 convercations. The portions of conversations which 'weie 
tran.ycjpibedig^e talf^n from the recording after the first three min- 
utes of conversation. The transcribing was jSone by five research 
assistants v/ho v/ere trained to fallow conventional conversational 
mQtation and punctuatipn, v/ith modifications appropriate to the method 
of data a?ialysis# A analysis of a check transcription revealed no 

^bctan-tial differences among the transcribers. All transcripts were ^ 
* ^ 

checked for accuifaty by the senior author and correoted where necessary 

The transcribed conversations were .submitted to the CLAS (Computer 

ised .Language Analysis System) computer program, a natural language . 

'analysis ^program developed by Borden and Watts (1971)» CLAS computes 

standard language statistics as well as print a concordance or index 

of jDll y/ords oX a text or specified ^btext. The transcripts ^\vc e 

cod'ed. for sex'of speaker, sex of partner-, and twelve speech variabloc; 

tag questions, self-referent ^crrds, other-referent v/oi?ds, qualifying 

v/ordo, filler v/ords, false starts, iBllipses, number of v/ordj, mean 

length of utterance, interruptions, and overlaps. Th^ CLAS prograim 

yielded appropriate counts and' statistics for each speaker for the 

. - . r , } 

tv/elve variables. * ^ 
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Since very few tag questions were produced in any of the conversations, that 
variable was eliminated from further analyses, E3caiaination of the frequency distrib- 
utions revealed no laarked deviations from normality among the other variables. 
Conversation to Ratios 

Correlations aw^ng the twelve dependent variables were computed. As might be 
expected, several variables were found to have large positive correlations with the 
total number of words produced by, the speaker. These variables (mean length of 
utterance, self^^ref erent words, other-referent words, filler words, qualifying wojjds^ 
and false starts) were transformed to ratios per 100 words for further analyses, 
Inaividuai and Dyadic Variables \ 

In previous 3tudies, researchers have tended to cate^rize speech variables 
as either linguistic or conversational. Linguistic variable^ include syntactic 
(t^g questions, fluency) and semantic (word choice) aspects. Conversational aspects 
of talk wlYich have been investigated include amount of talk, j^requency of interruptions 

and number of questions. Categorizing aspects of talk' as linguistic qr conversational 

) 

presents some conceptual difficulties, and might perhaps be better approa'^.h in terms 
of dyadic interdependency of certain variables. From this point of view, it seems 
that there are two kinds of sp^ch variables: ^ those which are individual, which 
operate independently of the other person in the dyad, and those which are dyadic, 
which are dependent on the interaction of the conversants. For example, a speaker's 
fluency might not be influenced by the partner in a conversation, Fluency, then, 
could be treated statistically vltl^out regard the partner's behavior and would 
reflect the speaker's individual language behavior. However, the amount of talk 
of an intefactant cannot be so easily assessed individually. It may depend on how 
much the dyad partner talks. The amount of speech, then, would not be statistically 
independent between the dyad partners. For dyadic variables like amount of speech 
the dyad, rather than the individual, should be the unit of analysis for statistical 
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(Insert: page 11a) * 

purposes. This way of handling the problem seems to avoid the necessity for 
arbitrary conceptual distinctions between ^'linguistic** and conversational" 
variables. 

To discover which beiiaviors were dyad- dependent and which were dyad-independent^ 
the dyad members^ scores on each variable were correlated, A strong positive or 
negative correlation between the interactants for any variable would indicate that 
the interactants* behavior was interdependent with respect to that variable. Signi- 
ficant correlations were found for two variables: number of words (r - -.73) and 
number of interruptions (r = .73). These were treated statistically as dyadic 
variables* ihile the remaining variables were treated as individual variables. 

; 

The statistical treatment of dyadic and individual variables is discussed below. 
Analysis of Variance , 

The data were submitted to two-factor analyses of variance. For individtial 
variables the two independent variables were sex of speaker and sex of part^ner.* 
For the dyadic variables same-^sex partners^ scores were averaged and treated as one 
score, while mixed**sex dyads were given two score^ one for the i^le mentber and one for 
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for the female member. Each of the thirty resulting scores was 
then either a male or a female score and was either a dyad average 
or an individual score. In the two factor analysis of variance, 
then, the independent variables were sex and dyad composition 
(same or mixed) • 

ResuLts 

Question 1; Do women use more taK questions than men ? 

There were very few tag questions produced in any of the 
conversations, and so this index was eliminated from the final 
analysis. The question of v/hether women produce more tag questions 
than men. proved to be inappropriate and therefore is not answered 
in this study. 

Question g; Do women ugg more self-referent words than men ? 

There v/ere no significant effects on self- or other-referent 
v/ords as a function of sex of speaker or sex of partner. 
Question 5; Do v/omen use more qualif^nfi: words than men ? 

For the rate of qualifying words produced there was a signifi- 
cant interaction effect between sex of speaker and sex of partner 
CF=jif.5li d.f.=:l,36j p<#05). That is, there were differences bo- 
tv/een males and females in the rate of qualifying words, but these 
differences v/ere influenced by the sex of the partner. A Scheffe 
post hoc comparison of means revealed that there was a significant 
dilfcrence between the mean rate of qualifying words produced by 
female-male dyads and females and males in other dyads# Males and 
females talking to males produced about the same rate of qualifying 
v/ords CX=2#51 2»50 respectively). However, w}?.en males and females 
talked to females they behaved differently. When talking to females, 
males produced fewer qualifying words C)fc1#9^and females produced 
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p u g.r. g qualifying words CX=2*96), That is, males and females produced 
about the same rato of qualifying words when talking to males,, but 
v/hen talking to females both sexes changed behavior but in opposite 
directions. 

There v/as also a significant main effect of sex of speaker for 

qualifying words if^t^^t^G; d,f,= l,36; p<*05)# Overall, females 

produced a higher rate of qualifying words than males# 

<^estJ.on Are women less f^^ent tha^ men ? 

There were no signific^t differences between males and females 
on two of the three indix;es measuring fluency: rate of filler words 
and number of ellipses. However, there v/as a significant interactive 
effect between sex of speal^er and sex of partner for the rate of 
false "starts CF:=5.53; avf#=l,36; p< *05)# That is, the difference 

in false, starts produced by males and females depended on the sex 

of tho dyad partner. In general, males and females both produced 

more falcc starts when spcal^ing to a same-sex partner than when 

speaking to a partner of the opposite sex* ^fales talking to males 

produced the highest rate of false starts Cx=:3*80), Females talking 

to females also produced a high rate of falso starts (X^3*^l)* ^fales 

talking to females produced fewer false starts CJfe2*73) and females 

talking to males produced the fewest false starts Cx?=2*38)* However, 

a JScheff^ post hoc comparison of means revealed that none of these 

differences v^ere significant, 

* 

Question 3l Do women talk less th^ men ? 

There v/ere no significant differences between males and females 
in the amount of talk as measured by the number of words produced or 
the mean length of utterance. There was a nonsignificant trend of 
both sexes talking more to females than to males, ^ 

Hov/ever, examination of the conversatl^ons suggested a possiblj^ 
difference between same-dex and mixed-sex dyads in the number of 
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words^ produced by each partner in the dyad. In most dyads the 
partners seemed to contribute apii2pximately the same number of 
v;ords to the conversation. But it seemed that in certain dyads, 
one interactant tended to talk a lot more than the other. 

Appropriate data v/ere compiled by subtracting the number of 
v/ords produced by one interactant from the number of .words produced 
by the other , in each dyad. These data v/ere then submitted to one* 
v/ay analysis of variance (three groups: male-male, female- female, 
mixed sex) which revealed a significant effect of dyad composition 
on the mean differenco of words produced by dyad partners CF=:6.99j 
d,f,=:2,17; p< .01). ^ ^ 

In the mal"e-Tnal"$"liya^sV eacli i^ produced sipproscimately 

the same number of v/ords as his partner. The differences between 
partners ranged from 58**237 v/ords with a mean difference of 

In mixed-sex dyads also the interactants seemed to share the 
conversation about equally.' The range of differences v/as 33^375 
words v/ith a mean difference of 186#36,^ - 

In fGHiale-female dyads one person tended to dojninate the con- 
versation, contributing many more jsrords than the other. The differ- 
ences ranged from 236-511 words with a mean of 426. i|0. A Scheffe " 
post hoc comparison of means revealed that the difference between 
partners in the female-female dyads y/as larger than in the other 
two types of dyade Cp< .05). 

Question 6: Do v/omen aRlc Tnore_ciuestions than men ? 

There v/aS no significant difference between males and females 
in the number of questions asked* 

Question^t Do women interraj)t less frequentl^v than men ? 

There were no significant results for the number of interruptions 
nor for the number of overlaps. . , - ^ - 
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Question 8: Does dvad composition influence r^ossllio sex differ* o 
ences ? 

As precented above, the ^significant differences which did 
emerge, in 'this study v/ere interactive effects between sex of speakeir 
and sex of partner. That is, composition of the dyad (whom the 
speaker is talking to) was an important factor in determining dif** 
ferences betv/een maio and female speech in rate of qualifying words, 
rate of false starts, and difference in words produced by the part'- 
ners»^ 

Djtsciission 

There was only one significant main effect of sex in this 
study: v/omen produced more qualifying xvords than meh» However, 
the rate of qualifying words was also significantly , effected by 
tho interaction of sex of speaker with sox of partner. 

In this study neither sex of speaker nor sex*cf partner 
operated alone to determine communiation behavior. There were 
no sex differences that were- not influenced by sex of partner. 

There are sevet^al possible explanations for the lack of 
effects of -sex of speaker. One is that there are no overall dif- 
ferences between male'and female speech. However, as discussed 
previously, there is strong' evidence that male and female speech^ ^ 
is different, for rat,ers,v/ho are not explicitly aware of the sex 
of the speaker consistently evaluate male and female speakers 
differently, even though, tha bases for the differing evaluations 
is not clear (Mulac and Lundell,. 1977; Mulac and Rudd, 1977; Shaw^ ' 
1977) • Anotlier possible explanation is that there are overall 
sex differences but that this study did nob assess those differences 
beca»:se of inadequate jstatistical povi(er or because the wrong variable 
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>/ere considered* There may> for example, be differences in - 
content between male and female speech, an area not investigated 
in this study* 

The most likely explanation for the lack of main effects of 
sex, however, sees:s to be that because other variables influence 
language style and content in interaction with sex of speaker, 
differences do not emerge as related only to gender* In this study 
men and v;omen did exhibit differences In connnu jicfitive behavior in 
initial encounters, but those differences were always influenced 
by another variable—sex of partner (dyad composition)* This con- 
firms previous roocarch v/hich suggests that comi>osition of dyad i^ 
an' important factor in influencing communication behavior of males 



and females (Hirschman, 1973; Shaw, 1977) • It also emphasizes the 



munication styleand content when investigating the relationship 
between communication behavior and gender* 

There were significant interactive effects or effects involving 

0 

dyad compOiSition for three of the eleven dependent variables studied* 
The difference in number of words produced by dyad partners was 
significantly influenced by dyad composition* In all dyads except 
female- female dyads the communication behavior followed the pattern 
expected in initial interaction* There was high reciprocity— an equal 
amount of conversational input from each partner* In female- female 
dyads, however, there was a striking departure from the expected 
pattern* One person alv/ays dominated the conversation, contributing 
many more words than the other interactant* The pattern of low 
reciprocity exhibited by female-*f emale dyads is, more characteristic 
oT later stages of interaction, when persons arc better acquainted 
and tend to listen to the other person for longer periods of time* 



importance of controlling for other Variables which influence com- 
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Perhaps women move more quickly to a pattern of relating which is 
.characteristic of later stages of relationships. It is possible 
that v/omen feel more comfortable in initial interactions with other 
v/omen than with men# This supports the suggestion by Lynette 

liirschman (1973) that 1'women may be able to talk more easily to 

^ If 

each other than to men that they do not know*' (Hirschman, 1973> p»10)# 
This result may partially explain the stereotype of the ^'talkative 
woman,'* since v/omen may be seen to talk a great^ deal when one woman 
talks significantly more than the other in female- female interaction. 

'It would be interesting to investigate this behavior further, 
to discover if female-fehiale initial interaction reflects other 
ch£^racteristics of later phases of interaction:, low uncertainty 
and high intimacy. Investigations pf the relationship between. .sex 
and self-disclosure suggest ^hat there; are sex differences in 

,intimacy level, v/ith males reportedly les,s intimate than females 
(Hark, 1976; Mollnoff, 197if; Hulcahy, 1973). Recent research, 
hov/ever, cautions that these differences are confounded by other 
variables such as situation, topic,! and subject-target relationship , 
and that there may not bo clear, overall differences between males 
and females in self-disclosure (Rosenfeld, Oivikly, and Herron, 
1979). . , 

Qualifying words was a second variable influenced by dyad 

compo^tion: an interaction between sex of speaker and eex of partner. 

Fefiiales and males produced about the same rate of qualifying words 

when talking to males, but females produced more and jnales fewer 

qualifiers when talking to females. There are at^least two possible 

interpretations of this result. First, if frequent^use of qualifying 

words reflects uncertainty, a .reluctance to be definite, as it has 

* 

20 , 
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been interpreted in previous studies, then it seems that women 
are less certain and less definite with other v/omen than they 
are with men# This supports previous jflndings that women are 
less definite^ than men in conversation* In this study, however, 
this Was true especially for women talking to other women# The 
second possible interpretation of the interaction is that frequent 
use of ajialifying words reflects a more relaxed, less-guarded 
attitude* V/omen may feel that with other women they are not 
expected to be definite or c>?rtain; they are Ibss on their guard " 
and so use more qualifying wopds* _Thls. interpretation-is-moreT^ ' 
consistent v/lth the greater relaxation of reciprocity 4n female 
dyads, v/hich also suggests a more relaxed . atmosphere than in other 
t^'c"s^of^dyads» . 

, For' the number of false starts (hesitation, , change of v/ord 

.or syntax in mid-utterance) it seems that the difference between 
Piixod- iind GamG**sex dyads is most important* Both sexes produced 
fev/cr false starts when talking to members of the same sex# Once 
again^ these results can be interpreted in at least two ways* 
First, if false starts are an indication of uncertainty anfl dis- 
comfort, as Jtias been suggested by previous researchers, then it 
seems that men and women are less ^comfortable talking to members 
of their own 3ex than v/lth members of the opppsite se3C# A second 
interpretation, however, is that this kind of disjointed, nonfluent 

.talk reflects a more relaxed, less guarded style of talk,* the way 
in Vfhich people tall^ v/hen then fee]^ comfortable with each other# 
Then tliis result would be consistent with the theory that women 
feel more at^ase talking to v/omen they don't know than talking 
to men they dbn^t know# ^ In this case men aljtso can be seen to 
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feel more at ease whon talking to members of their own sex whom 
they do not knov/* 

The results of this study do not rupport claims of a dominance/ 
submission pattern of male-female interaction. The results do not 
clearly shov/ that males were more dominant or that femal''^ were 
more submissive to the extend that those attitudes would be indicated 
by the variables studied. Neither do the results suggest that ^females 
are more a(|Aptive in their behavior than males. The results do, how- 
ever, strongly suggest that males and females differ in their commun- 
ication behavior in initial interaction depending on whom they are 
talking to. There does seem to be a un:tque pattern of female- female 
interaction which Is different from interaction in dyads of other 
sex composition. 

Resiilts of resecU?ch on sex-related iM^uage behaviors—including 
the research reported hero— have identified some characteristic re- 
lationships in relation to communication situations* However, the 
meanings of these results are usually left open to many possible, , 
interpretations, some based on conjecture- or, worse, cultural ster- 
eotypes* Many of those interpretations suggest relationships between 
language behavior and various personality t?:aits (dominance/ submission, 
assertiveness/passivity, etc.). Future research ought to test those 
behavior- personality relationships, in order to make more jsense out of - 
the sex-felated language behaviors that have been identified* 
Limitations 

Because of the small sample' size, the restricted population 
sampled, the specific speech situation created, -and the restricted 
set^of comjnuniation behaviors measured, the results of this study 
Cannot be generalized v/ith confidence and shoPld be considered as 

suggestive rather than conclusive* The results suggest that there 

1 . * 
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are no very large overall sex differences with respect to certain 
classes of communication behavior in informal social interaction 
among middle class American coliege students* The results further 
suggest that sex does interact with situational variables—speci- 
fically sex of partner"to explain variations in some communication 
behaviors* In j>articular, the results suggest that there is a 
unique pattern o^ female- female interaction^ that might be an accel- 
e^^ation of the acquaintanceship tjroc'ess in such dyads* I'hese are 
only^ ijid^cay,Qns_^An.d jobviously Teq further research before 
much confidence can be placed in them* 

The results of this study suggest four directions for future 
research into gender differences in communication* First, fucuro 
research should take into account the complexity of variables 
which ingluence communication behavior in social interaction* 
Gender differences may operate in interaction with other variables 
such as role of the speaker, the topic, the situation, and the 
attitude of the speaker to^vard the topic Cshaw, 1976)* This study 
found interactions involving the sex compositibn of the dyad; 
Other researchers have suggested that education, profession, ^and' 
topic need to be taken into accountCPdrkinson and Gorcyca, 1977)* 

Second, future, research should further refine the definition 

of *^interruptionJ* An interruption has been defined as "the modifi- 
cation of the basic rule 'one person speakf at a time Cspeier, 
1973* P* 101) but such a broad definition fails to distinguish 
among important variations* Certain variations among interruptions 
seem especially relevant to the issue of dominance/ submission in 
coiiversatipn, the foCus of mucli research on^gender differences* 
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It may be necessary to distinguish among at least three varieties 
of interruption* The distinctions should be made on the basis of 
the turn-maintaining and turn-^yielding cues of the main speaker: 
1J instances in which the partner attempts a turn and the main 
speaker has given no turn-yielding cues; 2) instances in which 
the main speaker gives turn-yielding cues but also continues to 
talk and the partner begins to talk also (neither is violating ^ 
the other's right to a turn); and 3) instances in 'which tte partner 

is giving' the main speaker encouraging minimal responses (the part- 

■ — — • 

ner is speaking at the same time as the main speaker but is not as- 
'serting a turn). In Uiis study instances (1) and (2) were consider- 
ed as interruptions and (3) as overlaps* Other researchers have 
made similar distinctions (Duncan and Flake, 197?; Shaw, 1977)* 
The distinctions are not easily made by a transcriber working 
from^audio tape, however* Refinement of the concept of interruption 
thus depends on future research that would clarify the cues which 
signal the end of a speaker's turn* 

Third, future research should further investigate the dis-* 
tirictfon between individual and dyadic variables in conversation* 
Sojne aspects of talk seem^ to occur independently of the dyad partner 
"While other variables are strongly correlated (positively or nega- 
tively) between dyad members* It* is advisable to make this dis- 
tinction for reasons of methodology* The behavior of dyad members 
is statistically independent with respect to individual but not 
dyadic variables* Since statistical procedures usualfy assume 
independence of sampling, the dyad should -be the unit of analysis 
when dyadic variable'^s are analysed* The distinction is also ^ 
theoretically interesting, for.it suggests tMt two realms of 
style must be distinguished, the individuaf^-and the dyadic, and 
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that each realm comprises a unique set of variables* It is 
noteworthy that mosjb of the variables investigated in this study 
proved to- be individual variables* 

Fourth, a final implication for future research is that 
genu«r differences in interaction be examined over time* Our 
data, suggest that females and males do'behave differently in 
some ways during at least one time period iii the initial inter- 
action process, the %Xme following the first. three minutes of 
initial contact* Research oxt initial interaction has 

found that"" this phase is characterised by high reciprocity 
which changes to low reciprocity over -^time* ^ Female- female dyads 
esdiibited lower reciprocity that other dyads in the present study 
It would be interjGSting to examine this phase of interaction in 
small time segments to discover if or when males^develop low 
reciprocity characteristic of later phases of interaction* ^ 
It is possible that all types of dyads exhibit similar levels of 
reciprocity in later phases of interaction but that female-female 
dyads reach lower levels earlier* It is also possible that 
females alwayfef are lov/er in reciprocity, even at later stages of 
interaction* It would be interesting, then, to examine initfal 
interaction behavior segmentally to discover whether the inter- 
actions involving gender found ii^ this study hold true, for other 
stages in the process* 
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